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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The Animal Rescue League of St. John, N. B., 
which was formed through our influence and 
assistance, held its eighth Annual Meeting 
February 21, and the report shows that the 
society is evidently doing good work, but under 
the usual handicap of not enough money to carry 
it on with. They have the right idea, uniting 
the practical work of caring for unwanted and 
diseased animals with humane education. 


The Humane Education Society of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, of which Mrs. Richard Hardy 
is president, has an animal shelter with day and 
night service. Such shelters are most important 
to enable us to reduce the number of neglected 
animals, and to give humane people a chance to 
dispose of the strays that come to them and that 
they cannot keep. We are always glad to hear of 
and to report such shelters. Mrs. Hardyisa great 


worker for the animals, not only in the practical 


way of taking immediate care of those that are 
suffering, but along humane educational lines, 
and the good that she has done and is doing in 
her city and state, and even outside her state, is 
much greater than is generally known. 


The Arizona Humane Society of Tucson, 
Arizona, began publishing a magazine called 
“The Humane Monthly,” in February of this 
year. We wish it every success. Too mutch 
cannot be said and done to advance the cause of 
our fourfooted friends and to lead the people 
generally to regard them as more than machines 
created simply for our use and amusement. 


The March issue of the “Humane Pleader,”’ 
which is the official organ of the Toronto Humane 
Society, has an account of their Annual Meeting. 
This report shows how wide is the work of the 
society and how much good they are doing. 
Anyone interested in that part of the country 
should send for one of these papers and read the 
many interesting things which it contains. 


Easter Bunnies 


Thousands of New York residents bought live 
Haster bunnies—and even before Easter Sunday 
arrived scores of the httle animals had been set 
loose in the grassless streets by owners who found 
it inconvenient to keep them. 

Some of the abandoned rabbits gravitated 


naturally to the subways, where they huddled 


timorously into dark corners and vainly tried to 
burrow in the cement walls. Dogs had a merry 
time chasing the harmless creatures. But the 
dogs knew no better. The blame _ belongs 


squarely on those thoughtless persons who pur- 
chase living creatures on the impulse of the mo- 


ment, because the little things are ‘“‘so cunning!’ 
—and then wake up to discover the landlord of 
their apartment won’t have such pets on the 


premises, or else that they themselves don’t want — 


to be bothered—and instead of notifying some 
humane society these indifferent-owners simply 
cast their dumb charges into the street and pro- 
ceed to forget them. 

There are two ways to stop sien an abuse. 
One is to educate people not to do such things. 


But this would take a good many years, several — 


hundred, perhaps. The other way is to prohibit 
the promiscuous vending of live pets as Easter 
souvenirs. 


appeared or is likely to appear. 


“Only a little sparrow 

Counted of low degree, 

Taking no thought for the morrow 
For the dear Lord careth for me. 

He made me a coat of feathers, 
’Tis very plain I know, 

With never a speck of crimson 
For ’twas not made for show. 


“Though there are many sparrows | 

All over the world now found, 
Surely our Father knoweth 

When one of us falls to the ground.. 
Our seeds sometimes are scanty, 

But hunger makes them sweet. 
I’ve always enough to feed me 

And life is more than meat.’ 


This should be done not only in: 
New York but in other cities where the fad had 


> 
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I noticed in the January and February Bord 
Lore an advertisement of a sparrow trap that 
_ “has a record of catching sixty-five sparrows in 
one day.” A pair of English sparrows have for 
three successive years built a nest in a bird house 
opposite my bedroom window and so near the 
house that I could see what the birds had in their 
bills when they fed their brood. The sparrow and 
her mate averaged a visit to the bird house every 
three to five minutes when the little birds were 
quite young and on each visit they had in their 
_ pills from three to six wriggling worms. 


This one pair of sparrows cleared entirely our - 


trees and bushes from canker worms and then 
went farther afield and probably cleared my 
neighbors’ trees as well. They brought large 
worms sometimes that looked like the currant 
worm. Anyone in the country who has watched 
_ these sparrows without prejudice must acknowl- 
edge that they eat agreat many worms andinsects. 
I once saw a swarm of winged ants settle on our 
bulkhead door. In an instant a few sparrows 
came from neighboring trees and devoured the 
whole swarm. 

On our place we have a variety of other birds 
nesting, so it is very plain that the English 
sparrows, though they may appropriate bird 
houses intended for other birds, do not drive 
away all other birds. At least this is my ex- 
perience. , 

I see that one writer advises children to put 
out string as one of the materials for birds to use 
in building their nests. I have myself found 
several birds caught by one leg on a tree when 
trying to build their nests, and others have 
spoken to me of seeing the same unfortunate 
occurrence; therefore, I am rather careful how I 
advise putting out string for birds to build their 
nests with.—A. H. 8. 


We have received recently an interesting letter 
from Dr. William.O. Stillman, which’he has given 
us permission to use on the subject of the ‘‘mad 
dog scare” which does so much harm in every 
way, not only by causing unnecessary death to 
valuable dogs, but by scaring nervous people 
into hysterical conditions where they imagine 
they are going to have hydrophobia. 

We have never denied that there is such a dis- 


ease as rabies, but we do and always have de- 
clared that the disease is very rare. 

Since the Animal Rescue League began its 
work twenty-two years ago, during which time 
we have taken into our possession 78,155 dogs, 
and have had a veterinary doctor of experience 
in our employ, we have never had a case that we 
could be absolutely sure was rabies though we 
have had many dogs under observation. Among 
the many we have had under observation we 
have not had more than four or five that there 
could be even any doubt about. 


Dr. Stillman’s Letter 


ALBANY, March 27, 1922. 

I have been a practicing physician for over 
forty years and a very busy one. I have traveled 
in the United States and have also traveled 
widely in Europe, and I am familiar with many 
hospitals. I have never seen a case of hydropho- 
bia in human beings. In addition to this our 
local society has had charge of dog kennel work 


- for about twenty-six years, and has seized many, 


many thousands of dogs and cats. We have 
never had a genuine case of rabies, as far as I 
know. 

Several years ago, there was considerable 
excitement occasioned by the declaration of a 
rabies quarantine by the State Department of 
Agriculture in Albany. It lasted two years. 
Many dogs were declared rabid and were killed. 
Their heads were sent on for official examination 
at Cornell College, Veterinary Department. 
Many were pronounced rabid, but the test was 
dependent upon the presence of certain negri 
bodies in the animals’ heads. 

I was told by a pupil of Pasteur’s in France 
that these negri bodies were sometimes present 
when there is no suspicion whatever of rabies. 
We sent the head of a harmless little dog, with- 
out any diseased symptoms whatever, to Cornell, 
and it was promptly pronounced rabid. It was 
simply a put-up job on the part of humanitarians 
to see whether the discovery was reliable and 
scientific. Finally, I went to the Department of 
Agriculture which had charge, and insisted that 
our Society would hold all dogs declared rabid 
and we would see whether any cases of rabies 
really developed. That was the beginning of 


- 
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the end. Not one case of rabies appeared and 
we have never had any since. 

Perhaps you have a somewhat similar con- 
dition in your section. One small dog was shown 
to me as being a case of dumb rabies. It had 
been taken sick the day before and I was told 
that if it were genuine rabies it would last several 
days, but it was dead the next morning. It was 
some obscure brain trouble. I am very sorry 
that these conditions exist because they seem 
dishonest, unscientific and unfair. I realize 
that I ought to be very fair and just in reference 
to the matter, but this is the way it strikes me. 

As I have said, when the animals were simply 
held to show whether they had rabies, none of 


them died, and the entire scare subsided after ~ 


two years of fanatical unrest and excitement 
which were likely to develop lyssophobia or 
imaginary rabies, and which worried and excited 
hysterical people without limit. 

You are at liberty to publish this letter or any 
part of it. Hoping that you will have the cour- 
age of your convictions and test out rabies scare 
by the only trustworthy method, which is to 
hold the animals a sufficient length of time in 
safe kennels to prove whether they are rabid or 
not, I am, Very sincerely yours,—W. O. Still- 
man, President. 


Dying of Homesickness 


A little white dog, purchased by a man from a 
place where dogs were sold, would not eat and was 
rapidly wasting away. ~ The new owner brought 
him to the Animal Rescue League to get Dr. 
Sullivan’s advice. The doctor looked at the dog 
and at once discovered the trouble. The little 
dog was a stolen dog and was dying of grief. 
Fortunately Dr. Sullivan remembered the dog 
which had been brought to him by a lady who 
had had him from a puppy, made a constant 
companion of him for eight or ten years, and then 
had him stolen from her by some contemptible 
dog thief who evidently sold him to the dog store 
from which he was purchased. 

The new owner was only too glad to be able 
to restore him at once to his mistress who had 
grieved herself sick for the loss of her pet and 
her anxiety about his fate. 


As soon as the almost dying little creature was 
put in his mistress’s arms he revived. Within 
an hour he began to eat, and in a week or two he 
was able to run about again. | 

Anyone who really loves a dog or cat or horse 
would rather know it was safely dead than suffer- 
ing the long drawn-out agony of homesickness 
and deprivation of the comfort and the affection 
it had become accustomed to.—A. H. §. 


Moving pictures might and should be a means 
of education in character. They should not 
encourage any action that causes suffering. 
Wild Animal Pictures showing how the free 
animals of the forests are ‘“‘captured and sub- 
dued,” or—to put it as a humane person sees 1t— 
how they are robbed of their freedom by trickery 
and violence and their hearts broken by captivity - 
are an influence which is directly in psec to 
humane education. 

It is one of, if not the most sad illustration of 
our lack of civilization and Christianity that 
comparatively few men or women recognize the 
great need of kindness. The whole world is 
suffering for lack of the spirit of kindness. Any- 
one who is really kind will not do or say any- 
thing to cause suffering either to human beings 
or to the animals of lower intelligence. 

Kindness, so far as it is observed, uplifts the 
world. That is the motto chosen for the Animal 
Rescue League. 

Yet—someone who looks at life far the sur- 
face will say: ‘‘ How can you talk about kindness 
when you have so many animals put to death?” 

Anyone who will allow himself or herself to 
think what the life is of animals that are not well 
cared for, that are growing old and stiff and tired 
yet still expected to work for their living; that 
are becoming so numerous as to be a serious 
trouble to a community, will say at once that the 
greatest kindness we can show such animals is to 
give them a quick and merciful release from a life 
that means nothing to them but prolonged 
misery. 

We have no right to take their lives for any 
reason whatever in any way that causes suffering. 
There are humane ways of putting animals to 
death, and it should be the study of every humane 
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society to find and practice the method that takes 
the lives of these homeless, neglected, suffering 
animals without pain. Trapping animals, hunt- 
ing animals when they are chased for hours, and 
made to suffer hours of terror; all the miseries of 
starvation of cattle on the ranches; transporta- 
tion of cattle when they have days of misery 
and the final cruelties of the slaughter 
houses; training animals for shows; keeping wild 
animals in cages in zoos; or chaining up dogs 
with the mistaken idea that they will be better 
watch dogs—these and many other cruelties 
would be very much lessened if the coming 
generation were taught to regard the feelings of 
the animal creation and never consider any show 
amusing that causes suffering to these our lesser 


brothers and sisters, who can feel and can suffer . 


even as we do. Let us all condemn moving 
picture shows that mean suffering to even the 
least of all God’s creatures.—A. H. 8. 


*“Camp Roosevelt—Builder of Boys’”’ 


Camp Roosevelt is Chicago’s summer school 
camp, the leading institution of its kind in the 
United States. It is open to boys from all parts 
of the country. Credits received in the camp 
summer school are recognized on the same basis 
as are Chicago summer school credits. 

The camp is located near LaPorte, Indiana, in 
a beautiful spot. The courses of training are 
sufficiently elastic to include boys of all ages and 
ideas. ‘There are three sections: The Summer 
School, the R. O. T. C., and the Junior Camp. 

The course for the boys in Botany and Zoélogy 
is conducted in the wood or along the lake. The 
boys are in the classroom just long enough 
to classify and check the information gained out 
inthe woods. The plants, the birds, the animals, 
are studied in their natural surroundings. Here 
only can the real wonders, the real immensity of 
Nature’s beauty be grasped. Here only can the 
boy understand the real significance of flower 
preservation or love for animal life. 

- This work shows the inequality of the hunter 
and the game bird. In 1860 passenger pigeons 
were so numerous that they were counted by the 
millions; their flocks darkened the landscape as 
a cloud. Now, the last of their number is gone, 


There is a better contact with animal life in 
Nature’s great out of doors than to shoot and 
trap them. The contact the boy receives with 
nature at Camp Roosevelt arouses a new interest, 
an interest that finds birds and animals in their 
native haunts, in order to better know them, and 
eventually protect them. Such interest enlarges 
the mental outlook to protect not only the per- 
secuted animals, but humanity at large. 

The camp is not conducted to make money, 
the nominal fee which the boys pay in no way 
covering the expense of maintenance. Boys 
from the ages of twelve and up are eligible to par- 
take of the benefits to be derived thereat. Be- 
cause of its philanthropic nature, such splendid 
organizations as the American Red Cross, the 


YY. M.C. A., the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, 


and other national institutions contribute liber- 
ally toward the support of the camp. The nec- 
essary funds are donated yearly by philanthropic 
citizens. Many worthy boys who are unable to 
pay the small fee required for attendance are 
sent to the camp by public-spirited men. 

The season is divided.into two periods of three 
weeks each, and a boy may attend either one or 
both of these periods. 

Applications will be accepted at the Chicago 
Board of Education, 460 South State Street, 
Chicago, under whose auspices the camp is being . 
conducted, with Major F. L. Beals in direct com- 
mand. Major Beals is Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics and Supervisor of Physical 
Education in the Chicago public high schools, 
during the winter months. Student and lover 
of boys, he is well qualified to handle this great 
work of building better boys, for he has made it 
his life study, and Camp Roosevelt is the cul- 
mination of his ideal. 


There will be a Visiting Day at Pine Ridge 


Home of Rest for Horses in Dedham some time 


the second week in June; the day will be an- 
nounced later. We hope that all members and 
friends of the League will be able to be present 
on that occasion. Luncheon will be served be- 
tween 12 and 2 p.m. and afternoon tea from 
4 to 6 p.m. A very enjoyable day may be had 
had by visitors. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


A Shadow that Spreads Sunshine 


One March morning in 1919, a police officer 
found a miserable black dog tied to a bench on 
Boston Common, deserted. He carried him to 
the Animal Rescue League. The little beast was 
about the size of a fox terrier and of similar build, 
black except for his chin, his chest and the very 
tips of his toes. His eyes were sore; he was infes- 
ted with fleas and so covered with nits he looked 
rather as if he had been powdered. He was so 
weak from starvation that aftereach half-dozen 
steps his hind-quarters gave way beneath him. 
Also he showed unmistakable signs of abuse. 

I had been lonely and ill, my husband was in 
- France, and so it seemed best for me to visit a 
relative in Maine, rather than stay on in New 
Haven. Stopping on my way through Boston 
to visit a delightful old lady, whose heart was big 
enough to love all the dogs in the world, and whose 
purse gave hundreds of dollars yearly to ease the 
troubles of horses and other animals, it occurred 
to us both that a dog might be a great solace to 
me. ‘‘We must go to the Animal Rescue League 
and find one,”’ she said, ‘‘then it will be a mutual 
benefit.” No sooner said than done, and so it 
was arranged that this poor little creature was to 
be sent after me and one morning about a week 


later, my mother and I went to the station to 
receive him, down there in Maine. 


He came in a slatted box, and the express agent 


carried him into a sort of storage room to uncrate 


him, so there would be no chance of his getting 


away. Four great rough-looking express handlers 
followed us. One closed the doors, one opened 
the crate, one held his new collar and leash ready 
for him, and one ran and filled his own drinking 
cup with water and offered it, on his bended knee, 
to the tiny, weak, sickly animal as he slowly 
emerged. I had to carry him all the way home, a 


distance of over a mile, DeCEtss he was not able. 


to walk. 

We found he had been partially trained for a 
trick dog, and frightfully abused. He had been 
kicked, beaten with sticks, hit with a broom and 
other dreadful things. Dogs tell very plainly 
how they have been treated.- It was a month 


before he was strong enough to walk upstairs and | 


over six weeks before he could jump up into ia 
lap when I sat in a chair. 
He is now the most perfect example of what 


loving care and interest can accomplish. His— 


black coat shines like costly velvet. His eyes are 
perfectly clear and very quick to see. His man- 
ners are well nigh perfect. His little tricks that 
I have taught him with loving care and patience 
are a delight to witness. But aside from all that, 
he is the most striking personality of any dog I 
ever saw. He draws attention and love and in- 
terest to himself as a magnet draws steel. On the 
street old ladies stop to speak to him, he is so 
small and gentle and well groomed in appearance. 
Children laugh and hold out their hands and run 
after him, and, though he isn’t enthusiastic about 
them, he is always gentle and enduring. | 
His most interesting conquests, In my eyes, 
are those he makes over grown-ups. He has 
ridden with me in a Pullman, contrary to all rules 
and regulations, twice. Once when he was in the 


baggage car, I felt a little concerned about him, 


and went out to see how he fared. I might have 
saved myself the trouble. The baggage master 
had improvised a sort of armchair out of suitcases, 


and sat enthroned thereon, with Shadow in his 
arms, the little pointéd black face cuddled up 


under his chin!’ 


I retired precipitately, feeling 
quite de trop. : 


— 


.. collar. 
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Being a law-abiding person, I see to it that 
Shadow has his muzzle with him each time he 
travels by train. He wears it swinging from his 
He has never had to put it on. 

My oculist is a very tall, middle-aged gentle- 
man, on Beacon Street. He lifts the small dog 


up onto the top of his desk and pets him and talks ° 


baby talk. I have required the skilled services 
of one of the foremost specialists in this big coun- 
try. And this eminent man squats on, his heels 
and makes conversation with my dog on his own 
level, as it were. Still another doctor, a very 
brusque, brief-spoken man, bribes him with 
malted milk tablets to perform some of his tricks, 
and says loving words to him, and holds him con- 
tentedly while he talks to me. 7 

One Saturday morning about ten o’clock, I 

crossed Massachusetts Avenue at the junction of 
Beacon Street, near Harvard Bridge. A group 
of other pedestrians crossed also. Having gone a 
short distance I looked over my shoulder to see if 
my Shadow was heeling me as usual, and found he 
was nowhere near. I looked back to the crossing, 
terrified,—and there stood the police officer, both 
white-gloved hands in air holding back two solid 
ranks of automobiles, and padding over the cross 
walk, ears bobbing, tail held jauntily, neither 
_ hurrying nor hesitating, came that small and 
dainty creature, the polished brass on his collar 
flashing in the sunshine, his well-brushed coat 
shining, perfectly self-possessed! | 
_ He is polite, gentle and biddable. There is no 
question that his sleek black head has its full 
quota of brains. But his heart is mine. I am 
‘“‘his father and his mother and his God,” as one 
person said. The first time he saw me go in 
swimming he tried to come to my rescue. The 
first time my husband came home on leave he 
tried to divert my attentions to himself. When 
_ he discovered it was impossible to do so while my 
husband was near, he attached himself to him. 
He reasoned, evidently, that the closer he stuck 
to the center of my attentions, the better chance 
he had of receiving a little notice himself. 

When I have him with me on the trolleys I 
never lack for a seat—and the giver thereof be- 
stows a gentle pat on the small dog’s head, in 
passing. Clerks come from behind their counter 
in the big stores to speak to him. He seems to 


bring out kindness and gentleness from human 
beings, as the spring sun brings up crocuses from 
our lawns. He has taught me a patience I never 
had before. Itis hard to iron when he occupies a 
good half of the ironing board. It is not so easy 
to stitch on the sewing machine when one has to 
look sharp for fear of stitching in a black silk ear 
or a bit of fluffy tail.. His help in typewriting is 
not especially helpful, either! And muddy paws 
on. white window ledges and polished floors make 
work. But he is worth all the trouble he gives, 
for all the joy he brings. Only sometimes I wish 
I could fancy a fitting punishment for those who 
abused him so. For despite all the loving care he 
has had for nearly three years, now, he never 


forgets. Poor little scrap. How can humans 
be sometimes so inhumane?—Ruth Winslar 
Peberdy. 


A Boy and His Dog 


This is a story of a homeless boy, his insepar- 
able canine companion, Rags, and a Judge who 
set a precedent in cold law to prevent the separa- 
tion of the two partners wha had stood by each 
other through hunger and misery. 

Ten years ago the boy’s mother turned him 
over to foster parents in Brooklyn when he was 
only four weeks old. As years passed these new 
parents tired of the boy, and perhaps their affec- 
tion was not increased by the companionship of a 
puppy abandoned by a neighbor. They decided 
to get rid of this pair of rug-destroying nuisances, 
Tom and “ Rags,’’ and both were sent to a relative 
of the foster parents in West Tenth Street, Man- 
hattan. 

Later on an agent of the Children’s Society 
decided that Tom—his real name is withheld by 
the Society—should be placed in an institution. 
They said that he showed signs of lack of care. 
Tom, disconsolate, went to the Children’s 
Society headquarters, but he wasn’t happy. 
Rags was out wandering the streets, whining at 
doors for his lost companion. Agents at the 
Children’s Society thought the boy’s pleas for his 
dog would be forgotten soon, and Tom would 
pass quickly to a happier life at the Mission of the 
Immaculate Virgin on Staten Island, to which he 
had been committed. 

But Tom grieved. He begged that agents 
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hunt up his ‘‘only friend,’ Rags, so that he might 
take a final look at the animal, who had remained 
true where even a mother had failed. The agents 
found him. ‘Tom smiled through his tears as he 
saw Rags, and Rags ‘‘smiled”’ back vigorously 
with a stump tail, and whined for his old com- 
-panion. 

Miss Mary a Grace witnessed this scene and 
decided to ask the Children’s Court to commit 
the dog to the institution with the boy. Justice 
Edward F. Boyle agreed to it. 

So, for the first time in the history of the Chil- 
dren’s Court, commitment papers were drawn up 
for a dog, and Rags went joyfully to Staten Is- 
land to rejoin his beloved little master.—New 
York Times. 


MeEmorIAL To Lucy ANNABEL PLYMPTON ON THE SHORES 
oF LakrE WaABAN ON WELLESLEY COLLEGE CAMPUS 


“Her many friends and comrades bid you keep fresh the 
memory of Lucy Annabel Plympton, Wellesley 1900. 
Lover of tree and wind and water, of bird and flower and 
friendly beast.”’ 


Miss Plympton, who left a bequest to the 
Animal Rescue League in her will, was greatly 
interested in the work of this. society. The 
beautiful memorial pictured above, has a most 
appropriate setting among the trees on the shores 
of the lake she loved. 


At Penikese 
(Penikese Island may become bird sanctuary.—News 
Item.) 
A sanctuary in our State, 
Where birds shall be inviolate, 
Where they may nest and breed in peace, 
At Penikese. 


There every migratory bird 

May rest; the tern’s shrill cry be heard, 
The plover’s call, wild honk of geese, 
At Penikese. 


No guns, no blinds, not one decoy, 
‘Bird Paradise without alloy; 

From predatory man surcease, 

At Penikese. 


Does not the soul of Aggasiz 

Still love that Island of the Sea? 

There may his feathered friends increase! 

At. Penikese. 

—Hmma Mayhew Whiting, in the Globe. 
West Tisbury, Martha’s Vineyard. 


A Jealous Cat 


This is a true account of an episode in the life 
of Billy, a handsome tiger cat. While young, he 
was taken to the family summer home in 
Maine, where he grew to be a big strong cat, 
much beloved by his mistress. 

Some time later, a tiny black kitten ome the 
family. From the first, this addition was viewed 
with dislike by Billy, who resented the attentions 
shown the newcomer. He proceeded to make its 
existence an unhappy one. ‘The kitten bore the 
constant ill treatment, meekly, being a gentle 
little cat. There came a day, however, when 
conscious of its strength or thinking patience 
ceased to be a virtue, the black cat rebelled and, 
meeting Billy half way, engaged in a battle royal. 
The result, strange to relate, was not a victory 
for Billy. His proud spirit could not book 
defeat, and before another day dawned, Bul 
dice pence 

Six weeks later, his mistress chanced to visit 
a village several miles distant, and, having 
heard of a strange cat adopting a family, in- 
vestigated and found it was Billy. He appeared 
overjoyed to see his mistress and willingly 
returned to his own home, where he was wel- 
comed with delight, even the black cat joining 
in the general pleasure. 

Billy remained a few days, then one morning he 
was missing, leaving the home where he had 


spent so many happy days, never to return.— 
| V. A. Amos. 
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Stands Guard Over 
Dead Companion. 


The strength of the affection which a dog may 
have for another dog was illustrated by a canine 
tragedy in Reading, Pennsylvania. Pink, a 
seven-year-old Fox Terrier, had chosen for his 
companion another dog he came across in the 
neighborhood, and they were always together. 
The other dog was most unfortunately killed by 
an automobile. Pink was with him at the time 
and could not be parted from the body of his 
companion for hours. ~ He growled at every one 
who came near the dead dog, and stood over the 
body to protect it until his own master came 
after some hours and called him away. Even 
then he returned twice to the place where the 
tragedy occurred, and cried and moaned for his 
lost companion. He not only guarded his 
companion by watching over him, but he refused 
all food and drink for several days. Very few 
people realize a dog’s capabilities for love or for 
suffering! 


Died of Grief 


Wo.resoro, N. H., March 11—Sorrowing for 
his master, sick in a hospital, Victor, a faithful 
gold and white collie, was found dead of a broken 
heart this morning outside of his master’s hospi- 
tal window. 

Robert Beauchemin, 15, son of Herschel Beau- 
chemin of this town, the dog’s master, was taken 
ill with typhoid fever four weeks ago and removed 
to the Hutchins Hospital, while the dog was off 


Pink, Filled With Grief. 


in the fields. When the dog came home he 
missed his playmate and searched anxiously 
about the house for him. 

In the days that followed he tirelessly sought 
his absent master. Over and over the house he 
went, again and again he ran to their accustomed 
haunts, and several times he would be gone for 
days, off to some distant place, where he and 
his Robert had once visited. 

On Thursday the family visited their sick son, 
and the dog following them, at last found his 
master. Ruthlessly denied admittance at the 
door, he leaped in through an open window and, 
with an unerring instinct, he found the room 
where his master lay. 

Silently, with only the shining of his eyes and 
the thumping of his tail revealing his measureless 
joy at finding his pal again, he placed his great 
head on the bedside and sat there. 

But dogs are not allowed in hospitals and he 
was put out. However, having found his master 
again, he would not leave him, but paced up and 
down the piazza in front of. his master’s room. 
Heedless to all entreaties, he stayed there all 
night and all day yesterday but—along in the 
night—Robert, lying sleepless with the fever, 
listened in vain for the sounds of his dog. In the 
morning, attendants found the dumb brute dead, 
huddled up against the wall below the window— 
as near-as he could get to his comrade. 

A medical doctor of the town said that he had 
died of grief, and his opinion is confirmed by the 
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_ widespread sorrow of the children of the town, 
for Victor was a playmate of them all, and save 
for Robert, whom he unswervingly adored, he 
held a warm place in his great heart for them all. 
—From Boston Globe. 


The above story is a sad commentary on the 
heartless indifference some people show to an- 
imals. What harm would it have done to the 
hospital had this faithful, grieving, fourfooted 
companion been allowed to stay beside his be- 
loved young master? 

The Nomad’s comments on this little tragedy 
are worth repeating, and are as follows: 

“The story of a dog at Wolfeboro, N. H., who 
died outside a hospital window where his master 
lay, and ‘died of a broken heart’ because he was 
excluded from his master’s bedside, is entirely 
credible. The Nomad has known personally of 
cases where dogs have gone near to death be- 
cause of separation from their masters. In such 
cases it is not the ‘heart’ that kills them, but 


generally the deprivation of food and consequent: 


weakness and nervous crisis. A thoroughly de- 
voted dog, when separated from those to whom 
his whole life is given, becomes deeply agitated 
and almost always ceases to eat; and is conse- 
quently rendered unable to resist shock or sick- 
ness. Why does the dog cease to eat? Because 
sorrow makes him forget his appetite, or deprives 
him of it. In this respect he is ike many human 
beings in a similar situation. The animals possess 
most of the emotions that rule the human race. 
Of men and women, our American poet has said: 


“Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought.’ 


‘Tt is true, and therefore the thing in us which 
is deepest, allies us to the animals, who possess 
feelings no less than we do. The dog, at Wolfe- 
boro, after his master’s removal to the hospital, 
sought him high and low and everywhere, until 
at last he found him and sat down by his bed- 
side. Expelled because dogs are not allowed in 
hospitals, he lay down outside the door, and 
died at last. This dog could have been saved 
by being admitted at intervals to see his master, 
and being fed while there.” 


This, no doubt, is true of man or beast. When 
in deep grief it is not possible to eat, and weak- 
ness from lack of food combined with the deepest 
depression brings on death. 


A LEAGUE DOG 


LETTERS 


RanpoupH, Mass., JAN. 1, 1922. 

My dear friends of the League: Received your 
card asking about dog 4268. I must say he is 
the dearest little dog I ever had, is getting very 
big and looking beautiful. He was given a nice 
warm bath about a week ago, and after he was 
thoroughly dried his hair was so fluffy and soft. . 
He plays with my two little nephews and the 
little girl; they are very fond of him and he likes 
them very much. Before they are up out of 
their beds in the morning the dog, if he is around, 
jumps up on their beds and cuddles under the 
blankets and goes to sleep. I think very much 
of him and he certainly has got a fine home. _ 

When I am reading or writing at the table he 
comes to me and crouches down at my feet and 
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goes to sleep, and remains thus until I get up 
again and then he’s right after me. I cannot go 
- any place but what he follows me. I tell the 
_folks I am going out, he puts up his ears and 
listens, and before I realize it he’s at the door 
waiting for me to take him out. I used to take 
him out on a chain, but now I take him for a 
walk without it; and he follows me until I get 
back to the house again, most times, without 
even calling him, unless he meets another dog 
acquaintance, and then he wants to linger a 
little while. But for all this I have not the least 
bit of trouble with him. . 

He likes small children very well, but if they 
prove to be naughty boys and girls he just 
shows his teeth at them and barks dreadfully. 

- His little teeth you can just see when he opens 
his mouth; they look like a little string of pearls, 
but he never uses them, only to bite his food 
on. (In fact his bark is worse than his bite.) 
Thanking you very sincerely, I am, a proud 
member of your League,—E. P. L. 


SoutH BRAINTREE, Mass., April 21, 1921. 
In regard to a dog taken by me February 15, 
1921, he is very satisfactory, and as far as I can 


see perfectly healthy. He is fat, good-natured 


and very contented; a great pet. Probably you 
do not remember it, but I was most particular 
about having a dog that would bark. Well, he 
does it just right. Thank you for your interest 
in him.—G. E. 8. 3 


Hopkinton, Mass., April 20, 1921. 

Replying to your letter asking for information 
concerning dog 680, the dog is still with me al- 
though I was told he had a reputation of being a 
run-away. I kept him tied up for ten days and 
then let him go free. He started up the road and 
out of sight, and I thought I would never see him 
again. In about ten minutes he came back, and 
has never been tied up since that day. I find 
him very loyal, affectionate and intelligent. He 
is a good watch dog, and is just the kind of a dog 
we were looking for. I have never spoken a cross 
word to him and he shows great love forme. If, 
in the past he has been a run-away, I think it was 
because he was neglected, and not given the 
attention he looks for. We expect ina few weeks 


pounds. 


to move to another state and when we are settled 


I will send you my address so that you can keep 


in touch with me, and from time to time hear 
from-—‘‘Laddie”’ as we call him. But you can 
rest assured that he will be well taken care of, as 
I would not harm a poor dumb animal or allow 
one of them to be abused: Very truly,—M. L.S. 


NEWTONVILLE, Mass., April 21, 1921. 

~ Rex, as we have named the dog we got from 
you February 25, is the dearest little fellow. He 
was quite miserable the first week, but seems to be 
all right now except that he eats almost nothing 
but meat. I have tried him on a good many 
things, but he refuses everything but rice and 
meat mixed. We all think much of him and he 
is devoted to us all, but particularly to our eleven 
year old daughter and to me. He hasn’t a fault 
as farasIcansee. Some day I hope to take him 
in to see you. He is so fond of riding in the auto 
that I know he will be glad to go. I weighed him 
a few days ago and he weighs twelve and one half 
Am very grateful to the Animal Rescue 
League for giving us such a nice little pet. 
Sincerely yours,—R. E. H. 


Among the many letters received recently by 
the editor of this paper was one from the St. 
Louis (Missouri) Humane Society, which is very 
much distressed, as the Board of Aldermen of 
that city, backed up by Ernest Harold Baynes, 
who has been diligently advocating vivisection 
for the last year or two, voted that the Humane 
Society should be obliged to sell its dogs for pur- 
poses of vivisection. We will not enter upon 
that subject in this paper, as it is out of place 
here, except to say that whether anyone be- 
lieves in vivisection or not it would naturally 
seem incongruous for a Society which has been 
formed expressly to lessen the suffering of ani- 
mals, and to see that they are in all respects 
humanely cared for, to be called upon to give or 
sell for the purposes of vivisection the animals 
they receive! Indeed, one would very naturally 
question the legality of such a proceeding, and 
from the letter received I judge this is the point 
the Humane Society has decided to take up.— 
ATES. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of April the League received 
4620 cats, 526 dogs, 52 horses, and 42 smaller 
animals. We placed 108 dogs and 34 cats in good 
homes. 

One of the saddest cases the League has had to 
deal with during the past month was to go to a 
house where a poor woman was found dead with 
her cats and kittens about her, and two canary 
birds in an adjoining room picking at what little 
seed was left in the cups. A neighbor reported 
to a police officer that he had tried to get into the 
apartment a number of times, and met with no 
success, so, becoming alarmed, he reported the 
case to the police. On breaking into the house 
the officer found the woman seated in an easy- 
chair where she had evidently died suddenly. 
It was reported that one of the cats was lying in 
the lap of the dead woman; the other cats and 
kittens were moving restlessly about, evidently 
very hungry and frightened. 


We have just had word from one of our mem- 
bers of the wonderful cure wrought by Kit Kat, a 
medicine which we have heard of for some time 
but have had no occasion to try. Her cat was 
in a very miserable condition and not able to eat. 
A course of treatment with Kit Kat completely 
restored the cat to good health, and a good appe- 
tite, and strange to say the cat did not dislike the 
medicine but seemed to enjoy it. Weare always 
glad to learn of any medicine that cats can be 
induced to take without difficulty. This Kit Kat 
can be procured at the Gor Wein Sales Corp., 
101 Tremont Street, Boston. 


The ‘Model Humane Education Law,” re- 
ported by the committee at the American Hu- 
mane Association Convention held last October 
in Philadelphia, has been printed in the form of a 
circular to be sent out to all the humane societies. 
This report is given in full and has a minority 
report presented by Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, who 1s 
a member of that committee. As I agree with 


teaching reading, 


the minority report of Mrs. Lovell in regard to 
this ‘‘model law,’ I will not take the space to 
reprint the entire circular, but the law as given 
is approved by Mrs. Henry Clay Preston of the 
New York State Education Committee, who is 
certainly a great. worker in the cause of humane 
education in the schools; by Mrs. Richard Hardy 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee, another noted humane 
worker; by three commissioners of education in 
different states, and by Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
who is chairman of the committee. 

Mrs. Lovell’s objection is that this model law — 
does not forbid experiments on live animals be- 
fore school children. Perhaps the other members 
of the committee did not think this necessary, 
but as 1t certainly has been done in a number of 
schools in this country, and perhaps is being done 
at the present time, I should agree with Mrs. 
Lovell that that was a very important part of a 
humane education law and should not have been 
left out. : os 

In Section 2, this model law proposes that such 
instruction shall be for such period of time during 
each school year as the proper school authorities 
shall prescribe, and may be joined with work in 
literature, language and nature study. 

Mrs. Lovell recommends that thirty minutes a 
week should be the minimum prescribed for 
humane education, and that the school teacher 
who fails to teach humane education should be - 
penalized as well as the school. Mrs. Lovell’s 
reasons for doing this is the fact that we regret 
very much, but which is nevertheless a fact, that 
there are many school teachers who are not at all 
interested in teaching humane education and: 
unless it is made compulsory will not do it. 
Therefore, I agree with Mrs. Lovell, for I 
believe teaching humane education or kindness 
to animals should be made just as compulsory as 
writing and arithmetic.— 

A. Five 


The Animal Rescue League Sewing Circle is 
invited to begin work for the Annual Fair. We 
would be glad of pieces of silk, satin, cretonne, 
or anything suitable for bags or sofa pillows. 
We will have aprons cut out ready to be made 
by the last of May. 
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‘‘Buttons,’’ a League Dog 


One day some girls went down with me to get 
my puppy that the Animal Rescue League was 
saving for me. | 

We took him home and gave hima bath. The 
next day he came to school with me. I named 
him “Buttons,” after little Buttons who gave 
his hair for the soldiers. 

My Buttons is a little Poodle. 
except for some brown on his ears. Buttons is a 
mass of curls. He is friendly to everyone. “One 
thing he does is to jump up on the table. In 
every thing else he is very good. We love 
Buttons, and Buttons loves us.—Fredericka 
Houghton. , 


Ha ieee nite 


Humane Week 


The special work of the Animal Rescue League 
for Humane Week was much the same as usual, 
only carried on to a larger extent, for example,— 
we sent out 7,200 story leaflets to schools and to 
individuals for use during Humane Week. These 
stories were sent. to twenty different states, to 
Florida on the South, California on the Western 
coast, and to many of the middle and southern 
states between. This number does not include 
our paper, OuR FouURFOOTED FRIENDS, nor our 
annual reports, several hundreds of which were 
also sent out. To one school we loaned a number 
of our lantern slides; to another the president of 
the League promised to go and speak, or send a 
speaker. A number of ministers received hu- 
mane leaflets and we hope made them the foun- 


with a very painful lameness. 


dation for a few words at least on the subject of 
the suffering inflicted on these, our fellow crea- 
tures. 


Will subscribers please notify us of any 
change of address for the summer? 


Report of the Missionary Work of Mr. Irwin our 
Agent on the Cape 


The principal trouble during the month has 
been a shortage of feed, and this our agent has 
found in a number of cities and towns on the 
Cape. 

In one place he visited he found two dogs were 
being kept in such a starving condition that he 
induced the owner to have them put to death, as 
he knew it would not be safe to leave them in his 
hands they were so badly cared for. 

At Harwich a horse was found old and lame, 
and wholly unfit for work. The owner consented 
to have our agent put the horse to death, thereby 
relieving him probably from months of misery. 

At Hyannis a horse was seen in a fruit cart 
Our agent had 
this horse reshod and had his feet attended to. 

Three horses were found at Onset Bay; very 
thin, no bedding and little in the barn for them to 
eat. The owner, a horse jockey, promised to 
attend at once to getting food and bedding for 
them, and our agent will visit there again to see 
that his directions are carried out. 

Such cases as these were found in a number of 
other places and were attended to. Calves and 
pigs were put into warm sheltered places; hay 
was purchased, and a great deal of suffering was 
ended. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


In the Industrial School, 39 North Bennet 
Street, 99 animals were taken care of. Mrs 
Beaumont at this station kindly feeds the animals 
scraps left over from the cooking classes, and our 
motor car calls every afternoon for the animals 
and brings them to headquarters. 
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At the Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge, 58 animals were cared for. Some 
repairs are needed for the summer work. One 
of the boys, Billy Janick, who is connected with 
that Settlement House, got one of our prizes 
given at the Public Meeting for special deeds of 
kindness to animals. The children at that 
Settlement House, through the influence of the 
work, are becoming very much interested in 
kindness to animals and are doing a great deal 
of good in the locality. The Neighborhood 
House has from the very beginning taken up 
this work with great enthusiasm, and it has not 
interfered in the least with all the other work 
that is usually carried on in Settlement Houses,— 
on the contrary, it has added to the interest of 
the children who enjoy so much going to this 
house. If we could only have in all the Settle- 
ment Houses such a work done as is being done 
at the Neighborhood House in Cambridge, it 
would do a great deal to educate children in the 
spirit of kindness, and not only help suffering 
animals but help the entire community, for 
kindness to our fellow creatures is the foundation 
of good character. Children should be taught 
that our fourfooted friends are their fellow crea- 
tures and not machines to be used and thrown 
aside. . 3 


At the Roxbury Station, Mrs. Moog in charge, 
19 Lambert Avenue, they took in 146 animals. 
We have begun the spring repairs and are getting 
ready for the large summer work which is always 
done there. 


At 109 Northampton Street, The Work Horse 
Relief Hospital, 120 animals were cared for, and 
everything there is in fine condition. 


Our new Receiving Station at 341A Meridian 
Street, East Boston, has not as yet accomplished 
very much. This Station was opened the 18th 
of March, and during the rest of the month only 
three dogs and eleven cats were taken in. The 
young man in charge is very anxious to have the 
place a success and is doing the best he can. We 
hope very much in time the Station will be more 
useful. 


The Lynn Branch, which was started through 
the generosity of Mrs. Frank M. Sheldon, will 
be ready for work June first. Mrs. Gregg, 
Superintendent of the Neighborhood House 
which is close by, wishes it to be known that she 
and the workers there will co-operate with the 
League in this work. She is very much pleased 
to know that Miss Enna Jordan will have charge 
of the work, having had experience with her, and 
knowing that she is both gentle and efficient. 
Mrs. Gregg’s interest in the lost and homeless 
animals is well known, as she took in and cared 
for herself last year 200 animals. We are hoping 
for much from that new Station. The mistake 
we made before was in trying to form it into an 
independent organization; the directors pulled 
different ways, and naturally the society fell to 
pieces. By keeping it in our own hands as a 
Branch we. can carry it on as we conduct our 
other Receiving Stations, and we are sure we can 
make it a great success as far as taking care of 
the animals is concerned. We hope the residents 
of Lynn will become sufficiently interested. to 
give us some help financially, as it does not seem. 
quite right that all the expense should be borne 
by people outside the city. 


Added to Miss Starbuck’s report of the 
Branches she tells the following little incident: 

‘Recently I was telling little Ellen Dowling of 
Brookline (7 years old) about Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest for Horses and how the poor old horses 
got a vacation for nothing, and how badly 
horses are treated generally. She did not say a 
word, and in fact did not seem to be much in- 
terested, but a few days later she said to me, ‘I 
am saving all my pennies for the poor old horses 
at the vacation place.’ A few days after this 
one of the family told me that in her play-room 
there was an old bed, the foot-board of which had 
been fitted up with a saddle and the children 
used it as a horse. The twelve-year-old boy 
got on the dummy horse, and, boy-like, began to 
kick hard and to order the horse to ‘get up.’ 


‘Ellen ran up to him with flashing eyes and eried, 


‘Stop kicking that horse, if you don’t I’ll tell 
Miss Starbuck.’ In her little mind that horse 
was very much alive.” 
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THIS MAKES A FINE CHANGE 


SPRATT’S RODNIM 


A dog likes a change of diet quite as much as a human be- 
ing, but to be of benefit to him the change he’ is given must 
be such as to still supply something which suits his deggy 
constitution. 


SPRATT’S RODNIM is an ideal change from the staple 


P a eae deg cake diet. Not only does it contain special food ele- 
: Active and Alert When Fed On | ments but the form in which it is given can be varied. 
4 ‘a e ° Either dry, mixed with water or gravy, or added to a dish 
se Old Grist Mill Dog Bread of cooked vegetables, it is always relished by the large and 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF medium breeds. Give it, say, twice a week. 
| All Food—No Waste. Ask the man Spratt’s Patent Ltd., Newark N. J. 
with the valuable dog— He Knows 7 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston San Francisco, Cal. : St. Louis, Mo. Montreal, Canada 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


i 


Veer ere Tere Par ene FS ere 
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the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
ee CREMATION 
e League now has a crematory where small animals 
q can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried A NI M A L R ES G U E ie EA SG U E 


at oe fuses. ; abe charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Ariimal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 


‘ Boston. Telephone Beach 2144. STREET Beach 243 11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 
| DOGS AND CATS BOARDED eRe GRAS Roh oes Sar 
| ee kN J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
ndividual Care. ew Large Runs. stablished 12 years. UNDERTAKERS 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 


Elevated Station. 

Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 

Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 
Telephone, Dedham 209-J 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


_ The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


* 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


‘ 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY (62 fie¥) (ap oes al he we i eae ree ots eee ie AM re Cm ee 
NortH EnNp, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL oa ate ble. 8 SO NORTHS BENNER STREST 
Soutu Enp et at aa, ee Eee SeLOOSNORTHAMETONe bee one 
CaMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD House .* . . . . °°. .  » (9 MoorE STREET 
STONEHAM is SER. Ee ered LA ANI pg eg 51 MarsBLe STREET 
MEDFIELD... - oe ew eSCeS™t*té«i~S:”:*t«<s:SC@ARRTLLETT-ANGELL Homi For ANIMALS 
Animals received in 1921 gas gt AS A RID ON, i ace oe a . 61,772 
Animals-brought:in by visitors. = <2 5 1 “jee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Copies of humane literature distributed . -.. °. . ©. ....  . 9 . 65,559 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls madein 1921. 4. 5 4 os 
Number of animals collected =... su) 3 a 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


ole 


Number of cases of small animals treated in 1921~°.  . |) i .. 3 2 ee 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1921... . 3 0.) 3395 5 9R 500 
Number of horses humanely killed, 19217) ar 
Number of horses given vacations ge ee te ge ee 42 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


